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technique of coiled basketry, as well as certain types of canoe
and harpoon (Hambly, op. tit, p. 77).

Contact between North and West Africa has been more
or less continuous from early times. In the pre-Islamic
times it was kept up by the Tuareg, who seem once to have
been Christians, and later by the Berbers, who in the
eleventh century converted numbers of the negroes of
Senegal to Islam. In addition there were the Jews; many
of these are said to have fled across the Sahara after a
rebellion against the Romans in A.D. 115, and there seem still
to have been Jewish tribes on the Upper Niger as late as the
eleventh century (E. W. Bovill, Caravans of the Old Sahara^
pp. 24, 27,47, 63).

Then there is the Hamitic problem. It is doubtful where
the Hamites came from and in what their culture originally
consisted, but people who are so called by ethnologists, and
who in race and language are clearly related to the Arabs,
were the principal element in the population of Ancient
Egypt, as they are in modern Abyssinia and Somaliland.
They have profoundly influenced the language and racial
type of the pastoral tribes of East Africa. The African
cattle cult, in which cattle are regarded as sacred animals,
extends from the Nile almost to the Cape, yet the cult, like
the cattle on which it is based, is certainly not of negro
origin.

There is no trait which is peculiar to Negro Africa, and
no trait, except perhaps the use of tobacco, which is found
throughout Negro Africa. Such widespread and important
traits as the use of iron, corn-growing, and cattle-keeping
have been introduced from outside, in common with many
less important traits. The possession of any particular
trait by any tribe is due to nothing more than historical and
geographical accident.

*To regard culture as a jumble of disconnected and un-
related details', says Professor MalinowsM (in Human